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communions render united service. Articles 
and are not to be construed as declarations of 


Adult Education and the Elections 


A vote that is both large and intelligent results from 
local interest and discussion, it is stated in Adult Leader- 
ship, published by the Adult Education Association of the 
U.S.A., Chicago, June, 1956. Harry Hyde, Jr., prominent 
member of the American Veterans Committee in Dela- 
ware County, Pennsylvania, writes on “Adult Education 
and the ’56 Elections.” 

Political education can be attained by adult forums at 
which speeches, with question and answer, are presented. 
Mr. Hyde says it is important to remember that small 
groups can make educational contributions to discussion 
of election issues. It does not matter how small the discus- 
sion group may be; but a small one had better not be held 
in a large hall with rows of empty seats. Even a few people 
may make a difference in obtaining the kind of candidate 
who will work for the people instead of for personal pub- 
licity. Adult education has a vital role to play in “non- 
partisan political education.” 

Another method that can supplement forums is a voters’ 
guide which gives the candidates’ stand on important is- 
sues, such as is issued by the League of Women Voters. 
There is literature available from the League on voting 
procedures and on congressional records. 


The Government and the Press 


Richard W. Slocum, president of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, which held its 70th annual 
convention in New York, April, 1956, declared in an ad- 
dress before the Association that “federal, state, and local 
government officials were interfering with freedom of the 
press,” reported the New York Times, April 26, 1956. 
They do so by withholding information. Mr. Slocum said 
that free access to public information is essential to a free 
press and is one of the basic rights of a free people. There 
is a subcommittee on government information of the 
House of Representatives studying “the withholding of 
information within the government,’ which should be 
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backed by newspaper editors and publishers. Too many 
officials “have an outsized sense of what is important to 
national security,” and are “stamping ‘top secret’ on mat- 
ters about which the public had a right to know.” 

Mr. Slocum expressed confidence that in the presiden- 
tial campaign newspapers would use “full, fair, objective 
and unbiased reporting. . . . The editorial columns are the 
proper place for the recognized right of the editor to ex- 
press his opinion.” 


Conservation Issues 


The American people must constantly be on guard 
against a “reckless and speedy consumption of our natural 
resources by our own waste and profligacy,” Richard L. 
Neuberger, a Senator from Oregon, declares in a pam- 
phlet, Our Natural Resources—And Their Conservation. 
(New York 16, Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th 
Street. 1956. 25 cents.) 

The United States probably possesses sufficient re- 
sources to last for many generations, Senator Neuberger 
adds, but we retain far fewer of most resources than our 
forefathers found on this continent. And we must re- 
member that “these resources are not ours alone. They also 
belong to the men, women, and children who will come 
after us.” 

“No aggressor ever is likely to be able to part Ameri- 
cans from their resources. We are too formidable and 
well-armed for that,” the Senator declares. 

He states, however, that “other countries were once 
mighty—until their resources were heedlessly stripped 
away.” We, too, “could use up most of our resources and 
leave future generations comparatively destitute.” 

Senator Neuberger discusses the threats to our re- 
sources of timber, water supply, oil, iron ore, water power, 
uranium, wildlife, air, and recreational opportunities. He 
finds, in each instance, opportunities for prudent conser- 
vation. 

Stress is placed on the interdependence of our resources. 
As an example Senator Neuberger cites the experience of 
early settlers in killing off mountain lions to save their 
livestock. 

“With the mountain lions gone, deer multiplied pro- 
fusely. Then there was not enough grass. To keep alive, 
the deer ate the new growth of small trees and shrubs. 
With the slopes thus stripped bare, roaring floods engulfed 
farms in the river bottoms, and much of the livestock died 
anyway—by drowning rather than ripped by claws.” 

To stop man’s depredations, Senator Neuberger asks 
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for more active public support of the conservation move- 
ment fostered by such pioneers as Theodore Roosevelt 
and Gifford Pinchot, and represented today by numerous 
national citizens’ organizations. 


The Parties on Conservation 


Charges that the present administration is disregarding 
federal rights and ignoring conservation policies are dis- 
cussed in “Republican Giveaways,” by Warren Unna, a 
reporter for the Washington Post and Times Herald, in 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, May, 1956. (A series of 
articles on this topic appearing in the Post, January, 1956, 
was reprinted in the Congressional Record, March 2.) 
Mr. Unna concludes that “neither party has a spotless 
record” but only with respect to national parks does he 
believe the Republican record is better than that of the 
Democrats. 

Theodore Roosevelt, a Republican president, was the 
great upholder of conservation; the present Republican 
Party is declared not to be following his lead. This ad- 
ministration’s belief in private enterprise extends to mak- 
ing “gifts of the nation’s property” that are “irretrievable.” 

Mr. Unna’s research shows that “there is definite sub- 
stance to some of the giveaway charges—in some instances 
to a greater extent than the Democrats have intimated,” 
and “there are resources still in danger of being given 
away.” 

Giveaways already completed include some of the na- 
tional wildlife refuges, timber cut over by companies to 
whom the lands were given for mineral rights, not for 
lumber ; misuses of the Federal Power Act to allow power 
companies private development ; losses on government war 
plants in sales to private companies. 

On the Republican credit side is the preservation and 
improvement of national parks and an increased appro- 
priation for the National Park Service. Timber rights 
have been preserved in these areas. Mr. Unna also ap- 
proves President Eisenhower’s recent veto of the amend- 
ment to the Natural Gas Act, which would have lifted cer- 
tain direct federal controls from the production of natural 
gas. 


The Eisenhower Record 


Robert J. Donovan of the New York Herald Tribune 
Washington Bureau is reported to have received the as- 
sistance of the Administration in the preparation of his 
book, Eisenhower—the Inside Story (New York, Harper 
& Brothers. 1956. $4.95), extracts from which appeared 
serially in the Herald Tribune. 

The book deals with all the situations that have received 
the most publicity. No attempt seems to be made to evalu- 
ate the policies. The record is allowed to speak for itself. 

Early in the book are accounts of the events on the day 
Stalin died, March 3, 1953, after the Administration had 
been only six weeks in office. The message sent to the 
Kremlin was merely one of condolence without any of the 
praise usual on such occasions, while a statement for the 
American people expressed hope of a peaceful future for 
the people of the Soviet Union. 

The President’s first stand on segregation came in 
June, 1953, when he ordered the nonsegregation policy in 
the Armed Forces to go into effect as soon as possible. 
After the Supreme Court decision May 17, 1954, he or- 
dered the District of Columbia to desegregate as a model 
for other communities. 


Among other matters reported are his stand on the Ko- 
rean War, when extreme rightists opposed him; the Ge- 
neva Conference in July, 1955; the decision with respect 
to arms for Israel; the reasons why support did not go to 
the French in Indochina; the President’s handling of the 
McCarthy and other investigations ; and his tentative idea 
of forming a third party. The President’s human interests 
are emphasized. 


“The Public Philosophy’ 


Walter Lippmann’s The Public Philosophy has been re- 
printed as a Mentor Book (New York, the New American 
Library, 1956. 35 cents). Much of the book was begun 
just before World War II and put aside in 1941. It was 
finished in 1954. 

A “large plural society,” according to Mr. Lippmann, 
is best governed when there is a “rational order with a 
superior common law.” This is a necessary assumption 
if peoples are “to live together in peace and freedom 
within one community.” There are “principles of right 
behavior in the good society.” 

Tracing the origin and principles of the public philoso- 
phy from several traditions to the Lill of Rights, the 
author finds that it has been disregarded in the later mod- 
ern age. Public order was destroyed by World War I. 
Since then men have had no peace of mind. Hitler took 
advantage of this inner insecurity and need for guidance 
to control men unable to cope with freedom. Existing 
governments were weak and control passed into the hands 
of “party bosses, the agents of pressure groups, and the 
magnates of the new media of mass communications.” 

In ‘‘mass opinion,” Mr. Lippmann sees the destruction 
of responsible government. It was the masses who vetoed 
reconciliation and during World War II demanded abso- 
lute surrender of their enemies. It is popular opinion that 
prevents responsible elected officials from leading rather 
than following their constituents. “Enfranchised masses 
have not, surprisingly enough, been those who have most 
stanchly defended the institutions of freedom.” 

Mr. Lippmann believes that elected officials owe primary 
allegiance to “the law ... [and] to their own conscientious 
and responsible convictions of their duty within the rules 
and the frame of reference they have sworn to respect.” 
Their decisions should be according to their own beliefs 
and principles. This is especially true when a governor or 
ruler is chosen, rather than a representative who is ex- 
pected to be the agent of his electors. “Representation 
must not be confused with governing.” The trouble to- 
day, says the author, is confusion of these functions, up- 
setting the system of checks and balances. 

In the modern man Mr. Lippmann sees no will to believe, 
“no public criterion of the true and the false, of the right 
and the wrong, beyond that which the preponderant mass 
. .. happen at the moment to be supposed to want.” The 
only cure is to recover and re-establish the ideas of the 
public philosophy. 

Applying public philosophy to problems of today, Mr. 
Lippmann writes that the earth is the general property of 
all mankind and there is no such thing as absolute owner- 
ship. “Private property is, therefore, a system of legal 
rights and duties.” Freedom of speech must mean the 
obligation to subject an utterance to criticism and debate 
lest expressions of opinion lead to intolerance. “We live 
in a rational order in which by sincere inquiry and ration- 
al debate we can distinguish the true and the false, the 
right and the wrong.” We are free “if we have the faculty 
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of knowing what we ought to do and the will to do it.” 

Specific rules of conduct and codes for concrete cases 
are not to be found in the Bible or other classic books ex- 
cept by analogy and inference. Rules were written down 
after the apostolic age for the use of penitents and for 
interpretation by teachers and ministers. Mr. Lippmann 
has the same faith that in the end truth will prevail as had 
the founders of our free political institutions. “Liberal 
democracy . . . cannot be made to work except by men who 
possess the philosophy in which liberal democracy was 
conceived and founded.” This was before the industrial 
revolution and the rise of mass democracies. 

Public philosophy cannot be popular. “For it aims to 
resist and to regulate those very desires and opinions 
which are most popular.” But if “right but hard decisions 
are ... not taken, wrong and soft ones will . . . bring on 
a disorder in which freedom and democracy are de- 
stroyed.” 

The problem of communicating the public philosophy 
to the people lies with educators, philosophers, and theo- 
logians. They may give direction to thought. It is they 
who must revive the tradition of the public philosophy as 
opposed to the notions of those who stress the right of the 
individual to invent and choose what is good and true. 

“Philosophy and theology are the ultimate and decisive 
studies in which we engage. . . . In the crisis within the 
Western society, there is at issue now the mandate of 
heaven.” 


Liberalism—lIts Future 


A debate between Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., professor of 
history at Harvard, and Max Ascoli, editor of the Re- 
porter, is published in articles in the Reporter, New York, 
May 3, 1956. Their subject is “The Future of Liberalism.” 

Mr. Schlesinger discusses “The Challenge of Abun- 
dance.” He says: “There are millions of people in this 
country who are satisfied with things as they are and see 
no need to change. And there are millions who are dis- 
satisfied with things as they are and feel that government 
can do much more to equalize opportunities and _ benefits. 
... It thus seems hard to deny that widespread discontent 
of some kind exists. It seems equally hard to assert that 
the liberalism of the 1930's has the answer to this discon- 
tent. Plainly the problem for the liberalism of the 1950's 
is to identify the sources of discontent and to develop a 
program and a philosophy capable of meeting the chal- 
lenge of a new era.” 

Mr. Schlesinger calls the liberalism of the 1930's “quan- 
titative liberalism.” It was concerned with immediate 
problems “of subsistence and survival. ... In dealing with 
these problems, it had to face the fierce resistance of the 
business community of the nation—an experience that 
stamped this liberalism with the conviction that the ‘spe- 
cial interests’ were determined to block or sabotage every 
advance toward a more decent social order, This liberal- 
ism was, in the main, a brilliant success. . . . It laid the 
foundations for a new age in America. . . . Ironically, it 
is the very success of the older liberalism that is the es- 
sential cause of its present irrelevance.” 

This is true because “today we dwell in the economy of 
abundance—and our spiritual malaise seems greater than 
ever before. As a nation, the richer we grow, the more 
tense, insecure, and unhappy we seem to become. .. .” 
Mr. Schlesinger thinks “the so-called religious revival is a 
significant manifestation of inner unrest. .. .” 
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The need of liberalism today is “a program sharply fo- 
cused to meet the qualitative discontents of the present 
age. It requires a spirit that aims not to indict any group 
in the community as a special obstacle to change but rather 
to rally men of good will in all groups behind programs 
designed to improve life in America for all Americans— 
a spirit that seeks, in other words, not to divide the coun- 
try and aggravate its tensions, but to unite it around a 
revitalized sense of the public interest. Above all, it needs 
to commit itself to bringing about a new birth of free- 
dom.” 

Civil liberties Mr. Schlesinger sees as an issue of first 
importance. “The spectacle of the most powerful nation 
on earth frightening itself to death over Communists in 
its midst is as disgraceful as the spectacle of the richest 
country on earth pretending it cannot afford adequate 
systems of education, medical care and housing. The 
United States in the last three years has succeeded in pre- 
senting both spectacles to a dismayed world.” 

Mr. Schlesinger believes that “a truly creative and pro- 
gressive American foreign policy can only come from a 
truly creative and progressive America. .. . We will thus 
probably require a reawakening of the liberal conscience 
and the liberal will at home before we can offer positive 
and compelling alternatives to the world.” 

Max Ascoli’s reply is called “The Scarcity of Ideas.” 
He accuses liberals of shying “away from problems that 
do not lend themselves to quick solutions,” which is “why 
they prefer to stick to strictly domestic causes and rem- 
edies of our nation’s ailments.” He finds the liberal world 
an “enviably simple one.” The liberal finds “labor is a 
prize exhibit of what is public-spirited, innately demo- 
cratic and good.” Mr. Ascoli reminds the liberal that “at 
present, at the time when ‘qualitative liberalism’ should 
get started, Big Labor controls such a huge hunk of the 
workers’ rights, welfare, and destiny that it may properly 
be called private government—obviously as fallible and as 
exposed to the temptations of power as that other private 
government which goes by the name of Big Business.” 
‘There are other areas where “new forms of power have 
entrenched themselves, unrestrained or inadequately re- 
strained either by the federal government or by the states. 
... It is hard to define the few zones where representative 
democracy still works according to the established princi- 
ples of limited and responsible authority. . . . Feudalism 
is the proper name for the system, or lack of system, that 
rules us.” Mr. Schlesinger’s solution is actually an ex- 
pansion of the federal bureaucracy, thinks Mr. Ascoli. 
He reminds “how risky it is to expand the system of fed- 
eral controls, since the controlling or regulatory agencies 
may fall into the hands of people who can hardly be called 
liberals. Indeed, this has been the experience over and 
over again, following the ebb of a progressive or reform- 
ing wave.” Yet the liberal is hoping for “a chance to gain 
control of Big Government and make it bigger.” 

Mr. Ascoli’s solution is to make order out of the chaos. 
“The powers that rule us and weigh on us—this increas- 
ingly cumbersome and increasingly secret government in 
which all the bureaucracies of government, of business, 
of labor, of religion, of education, of philanthropy, of en- 
tertainment, etc., combine to increase their hold on us— 
must be made limited, representative, and responsible lest 
our freedom turn out to be a rather ghostly thing. Our 
individual freedom is frittered away or mortgaged out at 
such a remorseless pace that at times the symbolic celebra- 
tion of it in an election booth seems as incongruous as the 
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re-enactment of a medieval pageant. . . . On the agenda 
of American liberalism . . . should be the delimitation of 
the various powers and governments now on the loose.” 

Some of the fields for reform are in the governments 
of the great cities. Who is willing to reform while we 
have abundance? “It is the function of liberals—indeed, 
it is what entitles them to the name—to keep constant 
watch over all the agencies that are supposed to serve the 
individual and, if need be, to overhaul them, seeing to it 
that the individual is equally provided with the oppor- 
tunity to play a role in the societies he belongs to and with 
the right to be left alone by them.” 

Mr. Ascoli’s real quarrel with Mr. Schlesinger is over 
his reference to international affairs. He says Mr. Schles- 
inger seems to want to achieve qualitative liberalism at 
home before “propounding democracy or liberalism 
abroad.” American liberals are moving toward isolation- 
ism. “Some extraordinarily hard thinking is needed if the 
new Communist rampage is to be stopped and the network 
of alliances is to be rewoven around new supranational 
institutions.”” Some liberals do not relish this prospect. 
But “the power, the freedom, even the prosperity of our 
country are in danger because our system of government 
... makes for the constantly diminishing freedom of the 
individual, who is the only bearer of freedom. Everyone 
who calls himself a liberal should know this. . . . The con- 
clusion, at least for liberals, should be that they must enter 
upon their task of reversing the trend and making freedom 
operational both at home and abroad—for there is no line 
of demarcation between home and abroad.” 


“A Number of Military Virtues” 


“Tt is well known that the profession of letters in Eng- 
land is calculated to train its adepts in a number of mili- 
tary virtues,” it is written in the leading article in The 
Times Literary Supplement, London, January 13, 1956. 
“Never far from the front line, they [those of the pro- 
fession]| live in perpetual danger of sudden attack, whether 
from friend or foe. They must practise the arts of eva- 
sion, of cover-planning, of lightning riposte; steel them- 
selves for abrupt challenge; know exactly when to coun- 
ter-attack in force and when to scatter for cover... .” 


“The Gandhi Reader”’ 


Many of the writings of one of the great and versatile 
men of history are quoted in The Gandhi Reader: a Source 
Book of His Life and Writings, edited by Homer A. Jack 
(Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 1956. $7.50). 
Dr. Jack visited men and women close to the Mahatma to 
obtain his material. The compiler is minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church, Evanston, Ill. 

The book includes letters; extracts from Gandhi's au- 
tobiography and from biographies ; and accounts by those 
who knew him. Gandhi’s experiences in politics and his 
reasons for his actions, his views on diet and birth con- 
trol, give a portrait of the influential man. Gandhi said 
of himself: “People describe me as a saint trying to be a 
politician, but the truth is the other way around.” 

Perhaps the most famous incidents in his life are his 
fasts and his teaching of passive resistance or civil dis- 
obedience. It was during his stay in South Africa that he 
began his method of nonviolence in opposition to injus- 
tice. The first effort was against registration of Indians 
and enforced card-carrying. The story of his imprison- 


ment and the march into the Transvaal as a protest is dra- 
matic; it is matched by the march to the sea in India to 
break the Salt Laws, which resulted in civil disobedience 
all over India. 

Gandhi protested against the theory that civilization 
could come to India from Europe. Real happiness and 
health were to be found in the use of hands and feet, 
Small villages with agricultural occupations were to him 
true civilization. Throughout the book there crops up his 
insistence on the spinning of cotton; indeed it was a part 
of his daily life to do his share of spinning. 

His first long fast was for the purpose of bringing the 
untouchables into fellowship with the other Hindus. Later 
he fasted to end Muslim-Hindu conflicts. Everywhere he 
went love and sympathy were bestowed by those who came 
into contact with him. Even the Lancashire millhands 
who suffered unemployment because of the Indian boycott 
on foreign cotton showed no bitterness when he explained 
to them the hardships suffered by the Indian people. 

His doctrines inspired the American Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE), and are still evident in the passive 
resistance of Negroes in combating unfair regulations. 

Both American and Indian observers describe poignant- 
ly his assassination and death. One of his followers, Patel, 
in his radio address just after the event, said: “Gandhiji 


is gone, but Gandhiji will live in our hearts forever.” Not — 


only Indians, but men and women all over the world, paid 
tribute to a great man. 


Law and Social Science 


The lack of references to law in writings on social 
science induced A. Delafield Smith, general counsel 
to the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
to write The Right To Life (Chapel Hill, N. C., the 
University of North Carolina Press, 1955. $3.50). Mr. 
Smith, who had a long career in legal practice in New 
York City, upholds “man’s basic need of a legally and 
hence of an ethically ruled environment.” Security, he 
maintains, should be a legal right, not a charity or a 
reward for good behavior. “There is only one proved 
method of avoiding the growth of the sense of dependency, 
that is to make him who is dependent the legal master of 
that on which he depends. The cry for security is not a 
cry for indulgence but for our right to demand and secure 
that indulgence as a matter of individual right.” 

He dismisses the popular belief that public relief is the 
payment of a gratuity. “The translation of an ethic of 
benevolence into a statutorily affirmed and constitutionally 
guaranteed legal right is of the very essence of the secur- 
ity problem as it applies to those whose sole reliance it 
becomes. I conceive in the first place that a sense of 
security, a calm, undisturbed faith in the sustaining re- 
sponsiveness of life’s environment, fortified or justified 
by the knowledge of life’s right to assert a claim to what 
it needs, is a basic condition to its progress.” 

He asks: “May we not come to realize that society’s 
greatest achievement is a mature, responsibile and highly 
competent individual?” To that end, he demands a “‘posi- 
tive code of human rights. Our ethics, and our charitable 
instincts, and our benevolent attitudes should be merged 
in our laws, and become integrated with them. We need 
to narrow the gap between the law and ethical action. 
What, after all, is the function of organized society if 
not to serve the needs of man and help him realize his 
aims?” 
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